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of such a painter as Alma-Tadema, for instance — and we men- 
tion Alma!-Tadema because he is a favourite of Fortune, and a 
prince in such successes — are doubtless contemplated by him with 
languor, if not with aversion. " Why," he would say, " these 
archasologic resurrections, these antiquarian researches, these pains- 
taking elaborations for textures, this unholy and earthly glare ? Is 
it the function of Art to make a bookworm of an artist ? to pro- 
duce by sheer laboriousness what a dealer will pronounce curious 
and marketable? to imitate natural objects so cleverly that the 
wayfaring man may be deceived thereby? " 

The reader will scarcely fail to be fascinated by the very delicate 
and beautiful forest background which the engraver (Mr. W. J. 
Linton), while keeping it a background, has yet preserved with all 
its poetry, and almost all its colour. 

Let us note, to the credit of Mr. Fuller, that he generally chooses 
his types of persons or of scenery with good taste, tempered by 
severity ; that ugliness of form and face, of land and water, does 
not constrain him to reproduce it ; that he loves beauty with the 
old classic love ; and that, with all his liking for sombreness of tone 
and for mistiness of atmosphere, one takes honest, unaffected plea- 
sure in the work of his hands. The latest exhibition in the Kurtz 
Gallery, in New York City, sometimes led the spectator to fear 
that the coming race of American artists would be beauty-blind, 
if not by nature, at least in practice, and absolutely bereft of the 
capacity for pulsations of gladness. When we say that Mr. Fuller 
possesses a highly-sensitive observation, that he is a superior 



colourist, and that he has the poetic instinct and faculty, it is easy 
to add that the ' Romany Girl ' deserved all the success that it 
found on the occasion of its first public exhibition. This artist's 
growth has been steady and symmetrical ever since he began mo- 
delling heads in Mr. H. K. Brown's studio in Albany, New York, 
thirty-five years ago ; but the remarkable thing is that the public 
was allowed little opportunity of judging it until three years ago, 
although as early as 1857 Mr. Fuller was an Associate of the Na- 
tional Academy in New York. He is still only an Associate, but, 
if any artist in this country deserves the honour of an election as 
Academician, the painter of the ' Romany Girl ' deserves it. He 
was born at Deerfield, Massachusetts, in the year 1822. He has 
studied Art in Boston, in New York, in London, and on the Con- 
tinent. After returning from Europe in i860, he spent sixteen 
years in sedulous secluded experiment, without exhibiting his 
paintings publicly at all, his purpose being to perfect himself 
before presenting himself Where in the records of contempo- 
raneous Art can a similar instance be found? How many such 
cases, indeed, can be gleaned from the history of Art itself? In 
his fifty-seventh year, for the first time in his life, Mr. Fuller 
sees fit to take the public into his confidence, and show them 
of what stuff he is made ; for, until the exhibition of the ' Rom- 
any Girl,' the public certainly did not know how true and large 
a painter he really is. We await with lively and almost unre- 
stricted expectation this admirable artist's further revelation of 
himself. 
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ONSIDERABLE interest seems to be taken at 
present," said Mr. George Inness, "in the 
subject of the nude in Art. It is a subject 
on which many artists hold views much more 
conservative than they are given credit for." 

" The popular opinion," I replied, " seems 
to be that artists as a class do not recognise 
the presence of morality or immorality in a picture or statue." 

" Yet, undoubtedly, some pictures and statues are immoral in 
their tendency. I don't think that the ' Venus ' of Titian is the 
purest form of Art. Titian's object in painting it was not neces- 
sarily a licentious one, but was probably to exhibit his marvellous 
power of imitating flesh. This was a false motive, and the con- 
sequence is that the sense of nakedness predominates over the 
ideas of form, chiaro-oscuro and color. Had these ideas been 
equally operative in his attempt to produce a piece of realism, 
what I should call the extra-sensuous would not have been the 
great feature of the picture. Had he been governed by these 
ends he would probably have chosen his subject differently. As 
for such representations as ' Leda and the Swan,' ' Danae,' 'Ve- 
nus and Adonis,' &c., they certainly are beyond the pale of tole- 
ration. No modem artist would publicly exhibit such subjects. 
It seems to me, moreover, that thousands of fashionable imported 
figure-pieces, in which laces and furbelows direct attention to 
forbidden charms by concealing them, are scarcely less objection- 
able. You know the canvases that I mean. They come from 
France, from Spain, from Italy, and adorn hundreds of parlours 
in every city in Christendom." 

Persons who know Mr. Inness would not accuse him of bigotry 
on any subject, least of all on a practical matter of Art. I listened 
with some interest, therefore, to the further exposition of his views. 

" What, then," I asked, " is the test of pictorial impurity? " 

" The point I start from," he replied, " is the motive of the art- 
ist. If his motive is pure, his work will convey pure ideas. This 
rule is simple, and can be verified. It is of universal application. 
Test it for yourself" 

" Yet, doubtless, it would not commend itself to every moral 
philosopher." 

" Specialists in morals are not authorities on Art. Art is above 
any ideas that moralists possess — just as religion is above any such 
ideas. Religion is not governed or controlled by moral ideas. It 



creates moral ideas. In like manner true and pure Art creates 
good taste. Good taste cannot be created from ideas about good 
taste. It originates in artistic inspirations which are above such 
ideas. Now, good taste may be called the guardian of morality 
in Art-matters ; it prevents a painter from painting what is morally 
offensive. The man with a fine artistic instinct would hate, detest, 
putting anything impure on his canvas — he couldn't bear the sight 
of it ; it would be antagonistic to his feelings. When objection- 
able pictures are painted, depend upon it they are done with 
intent — an intent that is abhorrent to a fine artistic instinct. The 
best safeguard, after all, is an ideal presentation of one's subject. 
All art in which the ideal predominates is pure. It is excess of 
realism in Art that makes Art-works disgusting. Here is a pencil- 
sketch of my own — a young girl about to slip into a brook from 
the overhanging trunk of a tree. She is disrobed, and proposes to 
take a bath. I did it with the purest kind of motive, feeling that 
it was a thing of beauty, and knowing that in no other way could 
I convey the sentiment which I wanted to convey. I shall put it 
on canvas, keeping the background cool and sweet, and trying to 
idealise the subject as much as possible. It seems to me that this 
subject, so treated, is as pure and beautiful as any other. If I 
should put coarse realism into it, it would be horrible. Moreover, 
I paint the girl at a distance of thirty or forty feet, which gives at 
once a subdued effect. The reason for doing so is that the mind 
does not receive the full impression of any object looked at, unless 
the object is at a distance three times its own length or height. 
For example, a man six feet high should be painted as if he were 
eighteen feet off from the spectator. If he is in the midst of ac- 
cessories, a proportionate distance should be allowed in addition ; 
else you get a linear impression only, and produce a work more or 
less literary or descriptive. You can't receive the full impression 
of a large object that is just under your nose. It must be distant 
from you at least three times its own length. This is a law of true 
realism. Take 's^^«r,f pictures, for example. They are lite- 
ral transcripts from the model who stands almost beside him. 
They are too sensuous. They are not Art. The artist must never 
forget that in nude figure-painting, when the ideal is ignored, the 
tendency is inevitably to the lustful. The nude human form should 
never be painted for its own individualities — there is no use in so 
doing — but from a desire to represent beauty in form. Otherwise 
the result is invariably something shocking to modesty. We don't 
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need to contemplate individualities and peculiarities of the male or 
female figure, unless we are anatomists or surgeons. Who ever 
drew an objectionable inspiration from the sight of a beautiful 
Greek statue ? Mere nudity is not necessary for immodesty. The 
pictures in such a journal as the Police Gazette are not pictures 
of the nude. A woman's stocking, the arrangement of her dress, 
the attitude of her figure, the e.xpression of her face — any of these, 
and much less than any of them, is enough to vitiate and degrade 
an illustration. We all know very well what such things are pro- 
duced for. But who supposes that Michael Angelo or Flaxman 
was prompted by objectionable motives in the production of their 
masterpieces of sculpture ? " 

" But those works were free from the snare of colour." 

" That is true enough. But recall scores of great paintings of 
the nude in the European galleries. How many of them are as 
pure as the ' Venus ' of Milo ? Take, for example, Titian's fine 
picture, ' Sacred and Profane Love,' in the Borghese collection at 
Rome. Assuredly here are no traces of improper intent. Nor 
is the influence of the presentation to be found fault with. Hun- 
dreds of similar cases might be adduced. Has anybody ever 
wished to see them destroyed ? " 

" Is GdrSme's ' Phryne ' objectionable .' " 

" Gerome is by no means a representative of the purest artistic 
principles. If that picture had been painted in accordance with 
those principles, nobody in the world would criticise it. Gerome 
is too realistic with regard to form. He does not idealise enough. 
His treatment of form is literal, literary, descriptive, rather than 
ideal. He falls into the error of the genre painter I mentioned a 
moment ago. His 'L'Almde.''' Well, a simple-minded artist 
would have given us the picturesque and no more ; for that would 
be the impression which such a scene would naturally make. If 
a painter is to hunt through all the details of such a scene, and 
note all the seductions of the dance, with the intention of particu- 
larising them, the best plan will be to drop Art, and write objec- 
tionable books. ' The Sword-Dance i ' It is a bad picture, I 
know, but I forget all about it." 

" What's to be said of a work like Lefebvre's ' La Cigale .' ' " 

" It is silly — neither nature nor good Art. Correctness of linear 
design it may possess, but further than that it has no beauty at 
all ; it has neither colour, distance, air, space nor chiaro-oscuro — 
none of the elements that make a work of Art beautiful or desi- 
rable. As for its morality, it is perfectly negative. There was not 
artistic power nor motive enough in the man to create anything 
when he did that. Cot's ' Spring ' (' Le Printemps ') ? Well, as 
far as form is concerned, it is very beautiful, and that is all I think 
about it." 

" Objectionable ? " 

" No. I think when we get to heaven we'll all have plenty of 
spring-times like that— if we love our wives. I think if the work 
was artistically better, that the sentiment it was intended to con- 
vey would be better and purer. One trouble about some nude 
pictures is that they present the form at the expense of atmosphere, 
distance, and space. Hence the mind of the spectator is occupied 
in excess with the particularities of the form." 

" But some people will have it that artists, as a class, are not 
shining lights morally." 

" An artist has as good a right to be considered sensitive to the 
- claims of morality as any other person. But I think he has a ten- 
dency to detest professional moralists ; and in this respect he re- 
sembles the old theologians, who held that morality doesn't save a 
man. That, however, is not to say that he goes into the bad prac- 
tices of some old theologians. The most immoral people I know in 
the world," continued Mr. Inness, slyly, " are journalists and maga- 
zine editors. I think, in general, that singleness and sincerity of 
artistic aim will never go far astray. If the artist obeys his inspi- 
ration, and goes straight ahead to give it to the world, he is not 
likely to miss the mark. The half-dressed French toilet-scenes, 
and all trumpery of that kind, do not impress you as having been 
done from a desire to present what is truly beautiful. I should 
like to ask any intelligent person if Mr. Loop's recent studies of 
the nude, in the Academy exhibitions, suggest anything of evil, 
and if they are not on a much higher moral plane than those 
importations of frivolous Frenchwomen en dishabille? Because 
some works of Art are immoral in their tendency, it would not be 
fair to condemn the whole profession of artists. The practices of 



some clergymen are very far from meritorious, but you would nol 
found upon them a sweeping generalisation. Not eveiy clergyman 
is carried away by the temptation to seek, not spiritual truth, but 
the establishment of those moral surroundings that will support 
him in the exercise of his authority. Nobody condemns the Catho- 
lic Church, for example, because at the time of the Reformation the 
power of the priests seemed to be exercised independently of moral 
considerations." 

" It has been objected by one writer that ' God has clearly shown 
us that the human body is to be covered.' " 

" In the Book of Genesis it is recorded that, after Adam had 
sinned, God helped him to cover himself. But I do not see what 
this has to do with the subject of pictorial representations. In 
many parts of the world people's dress is very meagre. I cannot 
suppose that God is angry with the inhabitants therefor. As for 
the recently-expressed opinion that the tolerance of vulgar pictures 
in some quarters is due to the influence of ' a sickening cant about 
high Art,' this is a mistake ; in fact, such works are always looked 
upon by artists as a low form of Art. One chief complaint of art- 
ists is, that a part of the public run after things that are not high 
Art at all. I never heard a human being call such pictures high 
Art. I admit at once," continued Mr; Inness, "that many figure- 
pieces in private and public collections do not subserve the inte- 
rests of spiritual culture. Yet, their presence in hundreds of ca- 
thedrals and churches, in the Old World and in the New, is evi- 
dence that they have been supposed to possess this function. If 
the Protestant Church does not continue to employ the means that 
the Catholic Church did and does to excite the imagination (which 
I hold to be the hfe of the soul), it still often teaches sensuous 
ideas with respect to God, whom the great Master of Life himself 
has told us is a spirit. The fact is, that the human mind of neces- 
sity exists and acts on a sensual basis ; without its passions it 
would not be what God has created it. These passions exist, and 
always must exist. Man's effort should be to learn how to use 
them, not how to stifle them. Dam them up at one point, and they 
will overflow at another. Still, as I have said, the motive of the 
artist should be taken into consideration, and it must not be for- 
gotten that many figure-pieces, to which objection might at first be 
made by some specialists, were conceived and executed as repre- 
sentations of what is not sensuous, but spiritual ; or, to express 
the same thought in other words, were conceived and executed as 
representations not of the physical but of the ideal." 

" Then you believe that the opinion of an artist in matters of 
ethics should count for as much as his opinion in matters of 
aesthetics ? " 

"Why not? The artist finds constantly that the very necessity 
of his Art-life is the cultivation of his moral powers. The loss of 
these is the loss of all artistic power. He knows this, and he feels 
it. Of course, on specific points of casuistry, there are differences 
of judgment. There are things which one man thinks to be of the 
most vital importance morally, but which to another man quite as 
good, pure, just, and honourable, are of no importance whatever. 
The discrepancy is due to the influence of education." 

" In his late work on ' The Renaissance in Italy,' Mr. Symonds 
asserts that ' the spirit of Christianity and the spirit of figurative 
Art are opposed, not because such art is immoral, but because it 
cannot free itself from sensuous associations. It is always bring- 
ing us back to the dear life of earth, from which the faith would 
sever us. It is always reminding us of the body which piety bids 
us to forget. Painters and sculptors glorify that which saints and 
ascetics have mortified. The masterpieces of Titian and Correggio, 
for example, lead the soul away from compunction, away from 
penitence, away from worship even, to dwell on the delight of 
youthful faces, blooming colour, graceful movement, delicate emo- 
tion. When the worshipper would fain ascend on wings of ec- 
stasy to God the infinite, ineffable, unrealised, how can he endure 
the contact of those splendid forms in which the lust of the eye 
and the pride of life, professing to subserve devotion, remind him 
rudely of the goodliness of sensual existence? As displayed in 
its most perfect phases, in Greek sculpture and Venetian painting. 
Art dignifies the actual mundane life of man ; but Christ, in the 
language of uncompromising piety, means everything most alien 
to this mundane life— self-denial, abstinence from fleshly pleasure, 
the waiting for true bliss beyond the grave, seclusion even from 
social and domestic ties.' " 
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•• It is all very pretty and very nice," responded Mr. Inness ; 
" but I want to ask the moralist if he is going to create heaven by 
his morality ; in other words, if he expects to create spiritual states 
by means of moral ideas. The world is full of sensuous beauty. 
Would you destroy it ? Why did God create it ? Could the hu- 
man spirit rise unless it had power through the body of gratifying 
passion ' What is the vital difference between the teachings of 
Christ and the teachings of Buddha? The latter says, ' Abstract 
vourself from the world.' The former says, ' Be in the world, and 
he not of it.' The teaching of the Bible is that God has created 
good and has created evil, and that the duty of man is to choose 
between them. To destroy man's appetites and the power to 
gratify them would be to destroy the power of choosing between 
heaven and hell. If we are to rise spiritually, we must have the 
opportunity of choosing not to gratify these appetites. The truth 
is, that the moralist preaches to himself and to his class. I acknow- 
ledge no class. I object to the pretensions of the moralist because 
it is his aim to rule mankind by external force, whereas the force 
that conquers is the force within— the spiritual force. Here is 
where my belief in God comes in. Mr. Symonds's mistake is in 
assuming that the meaning of Christ's teachings about self- 
denial, abstinence from physical pleasure, and so on, lies in the 
letter rather than in the spirit. Christ never said anything that 
need lead an artist to be ashamed of, or sorry for, creating or en- 
joying sensuous form. The lily of the valley is sensuous form ; 
Christ bids us consider it. Art is representative of spiritual prin- 
ciples — it is founded upon laws which are analogous to the laws of 
life. The great spiritual principle of unity, for example, is the 
fundamental principle of all Art. The great spiritual principle of 
harmony — harmony in form, harmony in colour, the general har- 
mony arising from the relation of things to one another, and the 
relation of parts to parts — must be considered, and, as far as pos- 
sible, realised by every artist in his work. No man can be in the 
pursuit of studies such as these without finding it necessary to 
refer back constantly to the principles of his own constitution as a 
human being, of his relation to life and to society. Threre is quite 
as much reason, therefore, to believe that the artist may be of as 
salutary service in the make-up and development of humanity as 
the merchant, the tailor, the carpenter, and the editor." 

" Still," said I, " it is objected that even at its best Art is never 
more than simply not immoral : that, by the very conditions of its 
being, its character is sensuous." 

" I acknowledge that it is the mission of Art to appeal to the 
mind through the senses. But there are a great many arts besides 
the art of painting. There is the art of writing, for instance. In 
that art the great endeavour is so to personalise things as to make 
the appeal as nearly as possible analogous to that which is ad- 
dressed to the senses. Now, I am far from supposing that the 
art of painting is religion. I do not suppose that the art of wri- 
ting is religion. I do not suppose that the art of mercantile ma- 
noeuvring is religion. I do not suppose that religion itself, in any 
form that has yet come into the world, is absolute truth. Not that 
it does not contain absolute truth ; its truth is to be perceived by 
the wise, by those who have undrstanding. The best that can be 
said of anything that is not religion— anything whatever, no mat- 
ter what — is that it is not immoral, that is, that it is not bad. I 
do not suppose that progress in spiritual things is to be made by 
the pursuit of any secular occupation merely for the love of the 
occupation itself. The man who acknowledges that all he re- 
ceives, all he sees, all he knows, is the direct gift of that Divine 
Personality which is Being itself, is in the way to reap spiritual 
benefit from everything that he puts his hand to. He will become 
greater, better, nobler, as he grows older. He will learn to love 
the good, and to forget his follies." 

" It is often said that the story a picture tells is the literary, not 
the artistic, part of the work. Is this distinction well grounded ? " 
" It is not, for the reason that it is in contravention of that law 
of duality which reigns everywhere. No truth can exist separate 
from the good that it exerts. In every picture there is a story, of 
course. One story is told well ; another not. One makes a great 
deal of a little ; another makes a great deal that is useless. A 
story told by a Uttirateur must obey the laws of literary art. A 
story told by a painter must obey the laws of pictorial art. The 
painter tells his story with the pathos of his colour, with the deli- 
cacies of his chiaro-osatro, with the suggestions of his form. 



These are elements which the artist perceives in Nature, and which 
are superior to literary art, because they create it. For of what 
value is a mere bald enumeration of the things that one sees ? 
That which inspires with a human sympathy what is told, making 
it appeal from man to irian, is a subtle essence which exists in 
all things of the material" world, and which addresses eloquently, 
through the senses, the human consciousness, creating an intellect- 
ual perception of niceties of relation, of peculiarities of condition, 
and constituting an atmosphere about the bald detail of facts. 
These elements the artistic mind is continually engaged in en- 
deavouring to give men sensuous apprehension of, and thus to 
speak to them of that which is unseen — of that which the Spirit of 
God working in it reveals. It therefore is not precise to say that 
the story is not an artistic quality of a work of Art : for the two 
are so intimately connected that they are as the soul and the body 
in the man, which form one personality. The reason why the 
artist is often induced to say that the story is nothing, is because 
he unconsciously perceives the possibility of the Creative Spirit's 
making something out of nothing — as the old theology would say, 
but which I should prefer to call the power of creating all things 
from Himself. 

" The evils of sensuality," continued Mr. Inness, "are not the 
greatest evils among men, great though they be. If we believe 
that the true happiness of man consists in his spiritual elevation, 
and in his communion with the Divine Personality, we must be- 
lieve that what tends only to the degradation of the proprja per- 
sona of the individual is not the greatest evil ; because from that 
he may rise to acknowledge his own weakness, and to rest himself 
upon the strength of the Infinite. If this be so, the greatest evil 
among men is that which puts man in direct antagonism to such 
noble ideas, and consequently separates him further and further 
from conscious conjunction with the Divine Personality and his 
own soul's rest. And that evil is the love of the world. The 
founder of Christianity considered a Magdalene to be in a more 
hopeful condition than a mammon-hunter. In general, let us be- 
ware of the assumption that everything which comes through edu- 
cation is absolute truth. For it is pretty well understood that our 
natural instincts— so, at any rate, all theologians have taught us— 
tend to evil. Now, we may say that the reaction against this ten- 
dency to evil induces reason. But what causes the reaction ? It 
must be something that has been inducted into us as truth. So 
that our reasoning against the gratification of our appetites is not 
a natural instinct. Now, shall we assume that, because we have 
been indoctrinated in ideas which have been considered by others 
as truth, and perhaps accepted more or less absolutely as such 
by ourselves, we are to test those truths entirely by our reason i 
Our reason is evidently formed not entirely from the truths, al- 
though the truths have been the active force, while natural instincts 
have been the basis. Consequently I contend that no man can 
tell me from his reason, or from the moral ideas built upon it, 
what is the great positive good for myself or for another. All he 
can tell me is what is relatively good, i. e., good according to my 
relations to him, and according to his social surroundings. I con- 
ceive, therefore, that I can receive no idea of the absolute good, 
but as a truth of faith, or as the working of some power within me 
which I believe to be good, and in which I consequently trust. 
My own experiences have taught me that, in all that are called 
inspirational ideas, I find truth. In the story of the divine man, 
known to the world as Jesus Christ, I am taught not that if I look 
upon a woman as a thing of beauty will my soul shrivel ; but that 
if I lust after her. Specialists in morals may find that they lust 
incontinently after everything beautiful. I have the same passions 
as other men. I thank God I do not." 
" Is it true that Art originated in the love of imitation } " 
" The generally received opinion that Art originated in the love 
of imitation is an error analogous to that greater one which attri- 
butes the origin of religions to the external observation of Nature 
merely. Art really originated in the desire to communicate intel- 
ligence, this desire expressing itself in the representation of natural 
forms. That this is the true view is evident from the fact that 
among primitive peoples these representations of natural forms 
were and are produced not with the aim to make them as like the 
originals as possible, but to impart some information. Take, for 
example, the American Indians. With them a carelessly-drawn 
circle serves to represent a man's head; a carelessly-drawn oval, 
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his body ; four simple strokes, his arms and legs. In all primitive 
representations of natural forms we shall find the same indifference 
to likeness or portraiture. The esthetic love of form was a new 
and distinct development of the sympathetic life of man. Previous 
to this love, was the intellectual principle, which was the first out- 
growth of man's sympathetic life, and which expanded with the 
expression of ideas by forms, and again with the expression of 
ideas by sounds. These ideas were ideas of consciousness— the 
soul expressed and reexpressed what it was conscious of— and 
they acted as moral forces. Among the Egyptians, the earliest 
historic race, these ideas regulated the love of form by certain 
prescribed rules that originated, doubtless, in religious scruples. 
Among the Greeks these ideas were free from the influence of 
religious scruples, but were subjected to the influence of the 
Hellenic conception of the heroism of the soul in its combat with 
matter. This conception, acting as a moral force, restrained 
the charms of the senses, and represented natural forms so as to 
convey ideas of the heroic, and of the beautiful which grew out of 
the heroic. As the Greek mind became degraded, the ideal hero 
and the beauty of virtue ceased to be controlling forces. The 
worship of living men began, and with it came individual portrait- 
ure, the imitation of individual forms, the decline of Art. Chris- 
tian Art, like the founder of Christianity, was born in a manger. 
Unlike the Art. of primitive peoples, it was produced by no intel- 
lectual desire, nor by the love of Nature in any imitative sense. 
It grew from a sympathy for the sufferings of humanity. Unlike 
the Art of Greece, it was inspired, not by the heroism that combats 
opposing matter, but by the divine resignation that submits to it. 
It grew and changed, however, as the ideas of the founder of 
Christianity were profaned by the love of power; and, gradually 
clothing itself in the graces and beauties of the Greek mind, it re- 
ceived the impress of natural reality. This change continued, until, 
in Holland, we find Art imitating natural objects more closely 
than ever before or since. Lower than this. Art could not go. 
Great and maiiy were the attempts, both in the world of thought 
and in the world of Art, to get back to the early Christian source 
of inspiration — sympathy for human suffering, love for one's fellow- 
man. But the forms once vital were now dead. The time of a 
new epoch had come — the epoch of the scientific mind, which be- 
gan in the last century, and is still in progress. The development 
of this scientific mind is a reaction against the assumptions of 
ecclesiastical dogmatism. But love for one's fellow-men has 
grown for eighteen centuries, and is strong. The weaker love, 
born of speculative thought, must yield to it. Science is unable 
to conceive of spirit ; it ignores the reality of the unseen ; and 
the tendency of Art has been to follow in the train of science, 
for Art is but the concrete expression of the era in which it is 
formed." 

"What is to be said of pre-Raphaelitism ? " 

"The doctrine called pre-Raphaelitism was a true outgrowth 
of the scientific tendency of the new age. It was false as a phi- 
losophy, though necessary as a reactionary force. It carried the 
love of imitation into irrational conditions. Objects were painted 
without regard to their distances ; and in England, where it took 
its strongest hold, the most frightful conglomerations were pro- 
duced under the assumption of absolute accuracy. Science gives 
no true image of humanity. Its man is a machine, reasoned from 
sensation. The true end of Art is not to imitate a fixed material 
condition, but to represent a living motion. The intelligence to be 
conveyed by it is not of an outer fact, but of an inner life. There- 
fore, the knowledge how to get the mastery of sensuous impres- 
sions is the kind of knowledge that the painter needs. The pre- 
Raphaelite worker, who would enter into the higher sphere of Art, 
must first learn to see that his work of imitation has no life in it ; 
that all attempts at imitation are puerile. Art requires the know- 
ledge of principles. You must suggest to me reality — you can 
never show me reality." 

" Do you take much stock in Impressionism ? " 

" Impressionism has now become a watchword, and represents 



the opposite extreme to pre-Raphaelitism. It arises from the 
same skeptical scientific tendency to ignore the reality of the Un- 
seen. The mistake in each case is the same, namely, that the 
material is the real. It was supposed by the founders of the Im- 
pressionist school that the aesthetic sense could be satisfied by 
what the eye is impressed with. The Paris Impressionists a few 
years ago had so nearly succeeded in expressing their idea of 
truth, that only flat surfaces, the bounds of which represented, at 
some points, defined forms, appeared on their canvases. Every- 
thing was flat. But God's truth is only made more evident by 
such error, and the exhibited folly serves to restrain further at- 
tempts. Science now teaches that it is the inexperienced eye that 
sees only surfaces, and the efforts of Magnan and others to reduce 
their jesthetic culture to zero was wonderfully attained. Since 
their day, the aim of the Impressionist has been to be governed 
more by feeling." 

" Yet knowledge is power? " 

" It is an old saying that knowledge is power. Properly under- 
stood, this is undoubtedly true, but its constant repetition tends to 
give the truth undue prominence, leading many minds to accumu- 
late what proves to be a burden rather than a blessing. Suppose 
that instead of saying, ' Knowledge is power,' we say, ' Knowledge 
is the basis of power.' That would be absolutely true, and be- 
sides exceedingly significant. Or, to change the figure, knowledge 
is the seed which, in order to be useful, must be covered up, and 
die within the warm soil of human affection. It is good to have 
such seed, if we plant it. An artist may study anatomy, geology, 
botany — any science that helps the accuracy of his representations 
of Nature ; but the quantity and the" force of his acquisitions must 
be subjected to the regulating power of the artistic sentiment that 
inspires him. Otherwise his pictures will be anatomical platitudes, 
scientific diagrams, geographical maps, instead of living men and 
significant landscapes. When the love of learning is separated 
from the love of use, it obtrudes itself at the expense of beauty. 
This is a chronic trouble in the studios. So many pictures speak 
of labour, and constraint on the part of the painter — so few, of 
ease and freedom ! He who is daily giving us beautiful representa- 
tions has loved what he has painted, and his love has been wisdom 
to him. Delight in one's subject begets a higher knowledge re- 
specting it than the knowledge of muscles, ligatures, tissues, or 
Silurian rocks ; higher, as wisdom is higher than knowledge. ' Get 
wisdom,' says the royal sage of Israel. He does not say, ' Get 
knowledge.' Were our affections pure, that is, free from worldly 
considerations, they would in all cases lead us to the attainment 
of that knowledge which would best develop the best that is in us. 
You cannot stretch your genius beyond the bounds of its own wis- 
dom, without losing virility and life." 
" What is Art ? " 

" Art is a representation of life in the form of a new and dis- 
tinct potency. The greatness of Art is not in the display of know- 
ledge, or in material accuracy, but in the distinctness with which 
it conveys the impressions of a personal vital force, that acts spon- 
taneously, without fear or hesitation. The results of intellectual 
caution are antagonistic to the human element, and are also scien- 
tifically incorrect. This vital, creative force does not act according 
to law. It creates law, while in the process of expansion. Ac- 
cordingly, a man of science will often discover, in a work of Art, 
principles of which the artist was wholly unconscious. Much has 
been said of the comparative difficulties of various branches of 
Art. But difficulties have nothing to do with the matter. ' Eat 
what thy soul loveth.' The real difficulty is in bringing the intel- 
lect to submit to the fact of the indefinable— that which hides it- 
self that we may see it. The intellect naturally desires to define 
everything. It cannot define God ; therefore it cannot trust him. 
Art is a subtle essence. It is not a thing of surfaces, but a mov- 
ing spirit, harmonising the discordant by rejecting the excess of 
the sensuous cravings of the intellect. Like the humanity of God, 
it is personal only to love ; unknown to the worldling ; a myth to 
the searching intellect." 

E. 
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